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ABSTRACT 


Fouc ideas concerning the Model Elementary Teacher 
Education Programs are developed in this paper: 1) the emphasis upon 
"performance criteria” in teacher education programs is valuable 
because behaviors are specified in terms of specific trainee skills; 
2) the justification for specific performance criteria is shaky and 
there is no strong or emerging research base; 3) validation of the 
performance criteria in terms of the effects of such trainee 
behaviors upon student growth is recommended and this research should 
be part of the implementation of the model programs; and 4) 
additional comments of the models concern the types of performance 
criteria and the need for training teachers to use new curricalun 
packages. (MBM) 
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In this article I shal] be critical of many clenents ath She 
Model. Teacher Education Prograus (Models). However, I du not intend 
such criticism to encoupass any individuals or organizations. hy eviti> 
cism is directed towards teacher educators and tcacher-education pro- 
cedures in general, And such criticism is directed only at past prac~ 
tices, A major criticism is the lack of research on the relationship 
between 2 teacher's behavior and student growth. Such exitieien 15 


eestions for research within this area, research which 


can be conducted within the context of the Nodel, programs. 


SUMMARY 


ee 


Four ideas are expanded within this critique: 
1. The emphasis upon "performance eriteria” in teacher education 


programs is valuable because behaviors are specified in terns of specific 


trainee skills. 
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2. But the justification for specific perfornance criteria 
shaky; there is no strong or emerging research base.- 

3 Validation of the performance criteria in teris of the effects 
of such trainee behaviors upon student grovth <s recommended, Further, it 
is recommended that such research take place within the iicdel progrens. 


4. Additional coments oa the Models: types of performance 


criteria, and the need for training teachers to use new curriculum pack- 


the Focus on Por fortance Criteria 


eye esphasis upon "performance criteria" for specifying, de- 


aple goals tu a teuener fvataina program is praisevorthy. Such de-~- 
popable goals as "asking evaluative questions," and “providing reinforce- 
mont for student answers" represent a deueotie shift from the use of vague 
objectives such as “providing meaningful experiences," “educating the 
whole child," and “providing for individual differences." 

Performance criteria and similar terms dominate the model 
teacher education programs funded by the USOE. For example, the progran 
developed by the Northwest Regional Laboratory stresses "instructional 
experiences that ledd to both developement and personalization of com- 
petencics" (Schalock, 1968, p. 6). In the Michigan State Medel, some 
2700 modules are specified, many of which are evaluated in terms of 
trainee behaviors (iouston, 1963). The Nassachusetts Model is explicit 
in requiring "the specification of instructional and program poals in 
terms of behaviors to be exhibited by the trainee" (Allen, 1968, p. 17). 

hae 
The Syracuse proposal claims that "the model prograin specifies its ob- 
jectives in kehavioral terms, provides situations where these behaviors 
can be learned, and when behaviors are manifest, assesses their quality 
and character in behavioral terms" (Hough, 1968, p. 23). The Teachers 
College Model developed 818 educational specifications (Joyce, 1965), 
and the Georgia Model has over a thousand performance specifications. 

A major source of this focus on performance criteria was likely 
the large number of experimental studies which were designed to determine 
whether various training procedures could modify the behavior of teachers, 


These studies demonstrated that training procedures. which focused on 


teaching denotable, specific behaviors ware more effective than traditional 


a 3. 


ps courses in changing teacher behavior as measured by systematic 


pgervacion. Hence, an mphasis on specifics--i.c., performance 
gierer® 


criteria-~seened desirable to the planners of the model programs. 


2. The Lack of Research on Teacher Performance Criteria 
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Although hurdreds of ‘teacher performance criteria are specified 


in the Hioded programs, the prograns do not describe how these particular 

criteria were chosen. None of the proposals contains a detailed review 

of the literature from which the model builders made their selections. 
Sufficient literature of this type apparently does not exist. 

In two summaries of the USOE Model Elementary Education Programs the fol~ 

Jowi ng sentence appears appears ia identical wording: We simply don't 

possess adequate information in a number of areas, especially the relation- 

ship between a teacher's behavior and a student's learning, to adequately 


design programs (Le Baron, +1969, pp. 28-29; Klatt and Le Baren, 1969, 


. 
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-pp. 25-26). A major point of this critique is that this sentence belongs 
4 


at the beginning of asy discussion of teacher education programs ana 


should not be buried in the middle or near the end of a report. 


The results of reviews of research which I have conducted on 
the correlational and experimental studies of teacher behavior and student 
achievement (Rosenshine, 1970a,b,c; Rosenshine and Furst, 1971) support 
Le Baron's sekenebons In addition, the term teacher behavior had a 
limited meaning in those reviews, referring to the verbal and non-verbal 
interaction of -a teacher with a group of students. Teacher behavior as 
reflected in the Models quite rightly encompasses a broader meaning, in- 


cluding ‘such behaviors as selecting films, organizing study materials, 


. 


te ff . : “he 
and other benaviors relevant co student learning which are not revealed 
simply by observing verbal teacher-student interaction, There appears 


to be even less study and less information about the relationship ‘between 


~~ - 


teacher behavior in this broader meaning and student cognitive or affec- 


tive learning, 

But the Models are - limited to providing training in gesaeral 
instructional skills; they also cover teacher coipetencies in ssactGia 
subject area instruction. In many of the Hbaete che usual "methods: courses" 
have been broken down into specific competencies, so that a teacher night 
be expected to demonstrate competency in teaching phonic skills or read- 
ing comprehension ‘skills. 

One night axpack that a body of knowledge would have been devel- 
oped on instruction in subject matter areas such as reading, nathenatics, 
or map study skills, Unfortunately, hard Rnowledae in these fields is 
egually difficult to come by. The reviewers of subject area research in 
the Handbook of Research on Teaching (Gage, 1963) noted the lack of re- 
search on specific dastivartonal procedures and called for more such re- 
search in the future. ufereanabely, their call has not been followed by 
substantive bodies of instructional research within any of the curriculum 
ficlds, as recent reviewers have noted (Cf. Fey, 1969). 

The problen is not a lack of research per’se. Hundreds of dis- 
sertations, experiments, and project reports are issued every year, beim: 
ever, there is little in these reports which ean be applied with any 
assurance to téacher education. In most of these studies, the effect of 
one vague set of variables defined as a "method" or a "curriculum approach" 
is contrasted withthe effect cf another vague set cf variables which | 
‘ comprise the alterartive instructional procedure. (Travers, 1969.) Even 


if one procedure is more effective than the other, we have litrie specific 
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‘information on the instructional elements which might have been respon- 


sible for the difference. Thus, although matiy teacher performance 


eriteria have beea developed and are being taught, we lack sufficient 


justification as to whether they should be taught. 


fhe Development of Performance Critoria. If adequate knowledge 
with which to design teacher education prograns is lacking, what pro- 
cedures have the developers oi the Model prograns used to develop their 
lists of teacher performance cetierta? From an inspection of the pro- 
posals, it appears that the developers uscd a combination of sources: 
laboratory-based studies of human learning, the clinical wisdom developed 
in the study of interpersonal relations, variations of current educational 
mytholosy, the best guesses of experienced teachers and educators or 
teachers, and the variables which have been selected for use in systematic 
observational instruments. 

Classroom observatidnal category systens are frequently labeled 

ae 

as systematic because the variables observed tend to be specific and de~ 
notable (e.g., asks divergent question) rather than vague (e.g., pronotes 
thinking) (C£. Rosenshine, 1970d). ‘These observational instruments merit 
Special attention because they are so prevalent, and because terms such 


as "systematic observation" and "objective observational systems," and 


the fact that investigators report high coefficients of interrater reli- 


ability connote a type of scientism which is frequently mistaken for science. 


The major problem in using systematic observational systems to 
train teachers is that although these systems focus upon specific, de- 
notable behaviors, we have not yet determined the relationship cf these 


behaviors (or sequences of behaviors) to measures of student growth, At 


= ; 6. 
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present, these tools sre most useful for describing the teaching act 


rather than for specifying: the teaching behaviors which should occur, 

- fhe variables which are selected for use in these systems ap~ 
pear to reflect the bias and interest of the investipator rather than 
existing knowledse of teaching. As MeNes 1 and Popham have stated in a 
draft. version for a chapter in. the Second liamihook of Research on Teach- 


ing, "Those who value divergent thinking tend to provide for the collec- 


, 


tion of data which show the amount of divergent thinking allowed.” The 
biases are clearest when one reads the discussion sections of reports 
which asad systematic chsarvation to describe teaching. Judging by the 
adjectives and the sugrestions for eiachiee cahiatton:, Lt seas that 
student talk is better than teacher talk, questions on a “higher cogni- 
tive Jevel" are preferred to questions on a "Jower cognitive level," 
eivergent questions are preferred to converfent questions, student ini- 
tiated talk is preferred to student directed talk, independent study is 
preferred to Wiollewdlingé woth; substantive exchanges are preferred to 
managerial exchanges, and rebuke "using public criteria" is preferred to 
rebuke not containing such criteria. Teacher training then becomes a 
vehtele for training teachers to emit the desired behaviors. "It is 
almost as if the designers of measuring device want more teachers to 
instruct according to dhe sarenentee treated in their observational 
sehen rather than to produce desirable changes in learners" (McNeil | 
and Pophan, tn preparation), 
It is difficult to dispute the contenticas of McNeil and 


Popham because the development of systematic observational systems has 


not led to increased research on the relationship berween observed be~ . 
rs 5 “ haviors.and student growth. Of the 65 classroom observational systens 


listed in the latest volumes of Mirrors for Rehavior, no more than six 


ae 


have veer validated by relating observed behaviors to tieasuies of stu~ 
\ 
dent growth. Instead, some investigators have developed two of three 


systems, acting as if the development of observational systems was suf- 


x j 
ficient to improve teaching. 


Of course, I cannot fault those in teacher education for pro- 
ceeding as best they can in the absence of "hard cata." But I am dis- 


turbed that many in teacher education may be satisfied with this state 


af affatzs; 


Feedback Feasibility, and Validation. There is a strong feed~ 
back component built into the Model programs. The term feedback has a 
wide meaning, and its specific application in the Model prograns might 
be determined by inspecting the preliminary and short reports on the 
feasibility and modifications of the Models (Journal of Research and 
Developnent in Eeucation, 1970). 
In these reports, the evaluative criteria to be used in judeting 
and revising the Mocels include costs, etdenr acceptability, availability 
of human resources, organizational feasibility, ability of the program to 
peconacdase changes, and pedogogical feasibility. Such feedback will be 
obtained through reports frei officials of the school districts in which 
ba evabndes will ber wouRGks eoriaultattons with parents and teachers, 
observer judatients on the adequacy of the traince's settornanse during 
training and on-the-job, trainee test scores on the performance spect Fi= 
cations, and informal judgments by nenbers of the local’school districts 
on the pdancans of a trainee's performance or the adequacy of specific 
serthenanes criteria for the teachers of their childrea, 


Such Feedback components seem extremely important, and the ex- 


pansion of the type and scope of feedback in the Models appears to be a 


. 
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valuavle anc important step. However, in the volume on feasibility, 
whenever pedozogical Feasibility or sinjlar terms were used, the .refer- 


ence was primarily to evaluation of the modules in terms of the trainee 
; 

competency Which will be attained, trainee enjoyment and preference, 

observations and interviews. In only one report, that of the University 

of Wisconsin (DeVault and eon, 1970), was any mention ade of evalua- 

tion in terms of student growth, or research on the effects of such 

teacher training upon students. 

As was noted at the beginning, other revicwers of the Models 
have commented.on the lack of a data base for designing teacher perforn- 
ance criteria. I believe it is noteworthy that in the reports on feasi- 
bility the term "evaluation" was used frequently; however, with one ex- 
ception, thora was no twnison of the uced to ‘obtain data on the importance 
of these performance criteria for student growth, It is my contention 
that there remains a gap between studies of the feasibility of the Models, 
and studies oa student learning in school settings which can provide a 
data base for the development and revision aF the performance tasks. In 
other words, none of thé Model programs has provided for obtaining feed- 
back which can de used to enlarge our knowledge about the relationship 
between a teacher's behavior (and other instructional cesteeek wns stu- 
dent growth. I strongly recommend that the feedback base he broadened, 
and that data be obtained on the adequacy of clements in the Model progyvan 
for enhancing student prowth in affective and copnitive araas. Some 
methods for expanding this feedback base are discussed in the next section. 

Another problem within the peneral area of feasibility is the 

J 


lack of criteria by which partial success or partial failure can be jucged. 


We need some procedures of determining those ends which are particularly 
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>. well atained by one Model as well as those ends which are poorly attained 
by some Models. Similarly, we need criteria for determining the effece- 
Sivoness OF coamanonts within different medels Presumably there is value 
in funding ten dit Tovany Hodets rather than ten versions o: the same gen- 
eral Model. If so, how will the differential value of different Models 
and different components within Models be determined? 


3. Instructional Research Within Teachcr Education Prozrans 


A critical question is whether the Model programs will gencrate 
new research on the relationship between instructional variables and stu- 
dent growth. Both pessimistic and optimistic conjectures can be developed. 

The pessimistic conjecture is that teacher education programs 
develop through expert assertions about educational processes rather than 
through the results of scientific study of the relationship between educa~ 
tional procedures and educational ends. In this case, the Modeis represent 
the compilation of a nunher cf napalae processes: systems analysis, be- 
havioral specification, systematic observational procedures, and specific 
skill training of teachers. No slur is intended against any of these 
processes, but the implementation of these processes by themselves will 
not éontribute to the development of hard knowledge on instructional pro- 
cedures, : ; 

The pessimistic conjecture is that the Aeneteunenk of the Models 
will not be followed by instructional research; the institutions will os 
? develop rational procedures for validating the hundreds of teacher esi a 

petencics they have developed. Rather. the meubers of teacher education 


institutions will believe that they are being scientific because they are 


using systems analysis, systematic observation, high interrater reliability, 
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and references to Sruner, Ausubel, Guilford, Piaget, or whatever psychol~ 
opist is curreatly popular, 

The pessimistic conjecture would then forecast that ere ediu~ 
cation institutions will continue to add unresearched innovations to their 
geauersive, I would conjecture that those processes involved or inplicd 
in Open Classroon, lumanistic Education, Affective Education, or Social 
Action Within Education will be among the new waves of Innovations to af 
fect the teacher education institutions. 

The optimistic conjecture would note that the approach used in 
the Model Teacher Nducation Programs represents a welcome step toward the 
rational study of education, There is the hope that now that such datas 
based ideas as systems analysis, systematic observation, and behavioral 
specifications have been assimilated within the profession, we can turn 
towards the systematic study of educational procedures which contribute 
to.a child's cognitive and affective growth. I believe that the actions: 


of the Office of Educational Personnel Development may well contribute 


toward fulfilling such optimistic dreams, 


Procedures for Instructional Research Within a Teacher Education Progran 


\ 


Earlier, two other reviewers were quoted as saying that we do 
not possess adequate information oa the relationship between a teacher's 
behavior and student Lentadve to design programs adequately. One would 
hope that those people engaging in various phases of educational research 
would have undertaken afairly systematic attempt to build, develop, and 
disseminate knowledge about teaching and learaing, but it does not appear ~ 
that such development has taken place or is about to take place. 
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11, 
I am concerned svout the apparently limited Jneerent in in- 
struct ional research held by the developers ae the Model prograns, the 
limited proposals for research in the Models, and the limited research 
proposed in the feasibility reports. No doubt sone formal and informal 
research will emerge from these programs, but such research will focus 
upon methods of training teachers, not upon methods for instructing stu~ 
dents. 

I wish that an instructional research component on teacher be- 
havior and student growth had been built into the Models; I wish that half 
as many programs had been funded and the rest of the money had been de- 
voted to systematic research on classroom instruction, 

Research activities which might contribute toward building a 
substantive knowledge of research about teachins include: developing 
specific and readable reviews on variables which might be useful teacher 
performance criteria and conducting process~product and experimental 


studies within the Model programs. 


Process-Procuct and Experimental Studies. Process-product 
studies are correlational-type studies in which the teacher's frequency 
of use of specific behaviors (or patterns of behaviors) is correlated 
with measures of student growth, Such studies have usually becn con- 
ducted using teachers who received no special training, but such Bendis 
can also be conducted after teachers have Pécatved special training (Cf. 
Baker, 1969). 

Experimental studies are those in which one group of teachers 
peawiods special training and another group receives no training (or con- 


trast training). Then the teachers in both groups are observed during 


12. 
insypruction to determine their fidelity to the training, and the outcome 
measures obtained on the students are compared. 

The primary distinction between process-product and experimenta 
studies in teaching appears to be that teachers in the experiments] studies 
receive specific training in the variables of interest. Wowever, even in 
experimental studies there is variation within each group in the behaviors. 
of interest. If ona wished, one could complete the correlations betweon 
teacher behavior and student growth within each of the groups in an experi- 
mental study. Thus, it is possible to conduct process~product studies 
using the data obtained from experimental scudies. 

The Model programs appear to be excellent vehicles for éonduettaa 
rescarch designed to validate (and modify) the performance criteria se- 7 
lected for the training of pre-service teachers, Many of the programs él- 
ready contain one essential component for such research: criterion situa~ 
tions in which the trainees demonstrate the performance behaviors. la 

a 
order to convert these criterion situations into vehicles for instructional 
research, the primary addition would be to provide the trainees with the 
same instructional naterial to ada white teaching, and to obtain measures 
of grovth from the students who are being taught. Experimental studies 
of this type are seudeudd sieeihere (Rosenshine, 1970c), and the instruc- 
tional materials and criterion tests which were used in completed studies 
might also be modified for use in the Model programs, 

After a group of trainees in a Medel program has taught the in- 


structional unit (and the teacher and student behavior is recorded), the 


validity of the perforniance criteria can be tested in a number of ways: 


1, Comparing the growth of students taught by trainees with 
growth of students taught by teachers who were not instructed 
6. in the performance criteria, 


a 


of use of the performance skill(s) with thé measure(s) of 
student growth, 


the "2. Using the traince sample only, correlating the frequencies 


3. Using the non-traince sample only, correlating the fre- 
quencies of use of the performance skiil(s) with the 
measure(s) of student growth, 


Preneupt the above designs appear to be useful for testing the 
validity of specific performatice skills, developers and potential users 
of the Models are also ecneotied about the validity of the package of 
‘skills. The package could be examined by having trainees teach a unit 

3 of two weeks or more ia achtich tah. ebsoxuantons were made of the trainecs' 
use of a varicty of skills, (b) measures were obtained on student growth, 


and (c) the frequency of use of a number of skills (or sequences of sxills) 


is related to various growth measures. 


4, Additional Comments 


Pre-Service Education and Curticulum Peckares 
ee) oe ee ee eee 
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One problem which sonarently is not being cnneidered in the Models 
is the relationship of the pre-service cducation programs to the curriculun- 
instructional aachages which have been and are being developed. The Bio- 
logical Sciences Curriculum Study program is an Ee an older package. 
Newer programs include Individually Prescribed Instruction, Project PLAN, 
the elementary reading programs being devcloped and implemente:’ at different 
Regional Laboratories, and the Engleman-Recker program, Reports on each 
of these programs discuss the need to provide teachers with specific train- 
ing in the ase of the programs. Yet, such programs have apparently re- 
ceived little consideration in the Model programs. : 

Perhaps one component which could be added ee the Models or to 
any teacher education progran is preparation for learning how to use new 


4 4 . sc igs 2 
curriculum packages. Such a couponeat could include as objectives, de~- 
veloping receptivity to the new packages, learning to focus on the specific, 
key elenents ia a new curricului package, learning to use new packages in 

a manner which is faithful to the intentions of the designers, and Jearn~ 
ing criteria by which modifications might be initiated and evaluated. I 
would expect that experience in learning to use two or three curriculum 
packages would help the pre-service tecchers acquire a learning-to-learn 
set which would facilitate their use of packages curriculum when they are 


working as regular teachers. 


Perfors.ance Criteria and Performance Criteria 


If one inspects all of the performance criteria listed in the 
fodel Proposals, one might divide them into two types: (a) those perforn- 
ance criteria whose attainsent is evaluated in terns of the trainee's 
knowledge, and (b) those whose attainzent is evaluated throush systemetic 
observation of the traince's behavior. 

ah 

Many of the knowledge~type criteria in the Model programs are 
similar to current practices in teacher education. These criteria are 
Slight: sodifications of topics which appear in the course outline of most 
undergraduate education courses. For example, the following "performance 
specifications" appear in the Georgia Model Specifications (Johnson, Shear- 


ron, and Stauffer, 1969): 


Number Svecification 
3.20.10 Principal proponents of the principle of representa- 


tive realism, particularly as expressed by Jotn Locke. 


3.20.11 Berkeley's own statement on idealisw and his refvta~ 
tion of Locke's position. 


3.20.42 The phenomenaiistic position regarding the apprenen~ 
sion of reality (John Stuart Mil)). 


sei2eO8 Drama from 1600 to present: in England, on the 


14 Continent, in Asia. 
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3.12.09 Nrama in the United States: colonial America, 
hinctcenth ceatury, twentieth century. 


ooh220 Shakespeare, the playwright. 

3.02.06 _ Interpretation of test scores. 

3.02.07 Desirable test characteristics. 

3.02.08 Gain experience in finding test information. 

3.02.09 Standardized intelligence tests, st 
3,02,10 Special aptitude tests, 


A second type of performance specifications, those which focus 


upon instructional behavior, appears to be closer in spirit to teacher spe- 


cifications which are designed to facilitate "desired changes in children." 


Such specifications also appear in the Georgia Model, For example: 


Nunber Specification 
$07.21. | Techniques for guiding pupils in interpreting and 


drawing conclusions fron‘data gathered for inquiry. 


3.07.25 Techaiques to structure classroom situations in 
which pupils can discover and practice techniques 


of coumunication. 
' 


a, 21463) Conduct lessons that focus on developing (pupil) 
maturity of expression, 


There is en advantage to euch type of performance specification, 
In the knowledge-specification greater monitoring of the attainment of the 
knowledge is possible, and self-instructional units and remediation units 


cen be developed, The behavioral specifications are designed to provide 


more systematic pre-service practice, and are presumably chosen because 


such teacher behaviors will produce the desired growth in children, It is 
also possible that the knowledge~speci fications provide a base which feciiio 
tates learning of the behavior specifications. | 

Yet, cis aendeutacion between these two types of performance =. 


specifications is not clear to te. One of the unanswered questicas is how 
F . ; : . 


~ \ if $ 16, 
the knowledse-specifications are expected to contribute to the behavior- 


More important, what criteria have been established to 


specifications, 


show that the kncwledge-specifications do or do not contribute to enhanced 


erformance of the behavior specifications, 
P 
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